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pouring down the northern slopes of that mountain into small basins, formed, 
he says, the source of the Euphrates; so that neither of these celebrated tra- 
vellers, one passing to the eastward, the other to the westward, noticed the 
country now for the first time described by Mr. Taylor, who fortunately deter- 
mined on a new path, an intermediate one, which he found extremely inte- 
resting, particularly in the immediate neighbourhood of Diadeen. 

After visiting every place of interest round Lake Van, Mr. Taylor struck 
out an intermediate route, direct between Diadeen and Becgir Kalah, an old 
Armenian town, on the hills to the northern extremity of Lake Van ; the road 
was good throughout, and the country on either side, though without trees, 
exhibited tine pasture and grass lands ; half way to Diadeen, he came upon an 
active volcano, called the Soonderlik Dagh (oven mountain), not mentioned in 
the maps. Smoke was coming slowly out of the crater, and a rumbling noise 
was heard in the earth, reminding one of the portentous groans which, as is 
reported, preceded the great rupture of Vesuvius when Herculaneum was 
destroyed. 

The volcanic formations about Diadeen were found to be extremely curious. 
The whole bed and valley of the Murad Su there is full of active sulphur 
geysers, too hot for the hand, some of them quiescent, and others burst up to 
the height of some eight or ten feet, every now and then subsiding as suddenly 
as they burst forth. At one place close to Diadeen, and to these sulphur 
springs, the Murad Su flows through a natural tunnel, at the top of which were 
seven or eight sulphur springs, which, as they overflow and run down the slope 
into the Murad Su ou the south side, form sulphuric and saline deposits, which 
have become misshapen soft rocks, easily cut with a knife. Close to these 
rocks other springs of hot water form beautiful stalactites and petrifactions in 
all kinds of colour and form. The stench and steam, however, at this point 
are most disagreeable, formed by the boiling sulphurous stream flowing down 
the sides and mixing with the cool clear water of the Murad Su fifty feet 
below. The main sulphur source was originally lower down the stream and in 
the plain, but the severe earthquake we had at Erzeroom three years ago 
effected a perfect change, the latter source having dried up, and those above 
mentioned having taken its place, and consequently the formations formed by 
these springs, which bulge out in irregular masses down to the river, date only 
from that period. 

Passing through the tunnel, the river occupies the centre of a deep basalt 
gorge, with steep perpendicular sides, composed of irregular blocks of that 
stone from the mountains of the Ala Dagh. The gorge looks like an artificial 
ditch, purposely constructed to defend the small plain of Diadeen. 



2. Notes on the Burmese Boute from Assam to the SooJcoong Yalley. 
By Henbt Lionel Jenkins, Esq. 

(Communicated by F. A. Goodenough, Esq., r.ii.G.s.)* 

Wishing to satisfy myself as to the practicability of opening out the old 

* Extract from Mr. Goodenough's letter; — "Calcutta, 9th February, 1869. 
Dear Sir, — My friend, Mr. Henry Lionel Jenkins, has recently accomplished a 
trip to the top of the Patkoi range, which divides Upper Assam from Upper 
Burmah. Mr. Jenkins performed the journey in the hope of the sanction of the 
local Government here being granted to an exploration of the country between 
Assam and China, and in the general interests of science. The Patkoi range is 
very little known, but few explorers having ever surmounted its height ; amongst 
whom I may mention Mr. Griffiths, in 1837, who went from Suddya to Bhamo and 
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Burmese * route from Assam into Upper Burmah, I started on the 15th of last 
month from Makoom, the last outpost in that direction, and travelled along 
the old path as far as Lake Nonyang, on the south side of the Patkoi range. 
The following notes of the trip may perhaps prove interesting to persons con- 
nected with Assam : — 

December Voth. — Started from Makoom in the morning. There is no road 
eastwards or southwards beyond this point, except the natural bed of the 
Dehing Eiver. It is necessary to cross the river at every bend : this is not 
difficult at this time of the year ; there is not more than two or three feet 
of water at the outside. Encamped at night at the mouth of the Terap 
Eiver. 

16fA. — Continued to travel up the bed of the Dehing, and camped at night 
at a small Singfoo village a short distance below the Kerrimpanee, an afluent 
of the No Dehing River. 

17ft. — Reached the new Beesa of the maps. Bunka, the most influential 
chief of the Assam Singfoos, lives here. He accompanied me across the Patkoi. 

18ft. — Camped at night at the mouth of the Dionpanee, another afBuent of 
the No Dehing. 

19ft. — Continued up the Dehing, and camped at night at the mouth of the 
Namchik River. 

20ft. — Above the confluence of the Dehing and Namchik rivers the main river 
is called the Namroop. This day we travelled up the Namroop, and camped 
a little below Sonkaph Purbut. 

21sf . — Continued up the Namroop, which here runs through a narrow gorge 
between Sonkaph Boom f and Miting Koo ; camped at night at the mouth of a 
small stream called Namgoi. 

Ilnd. — As I found much time was lost in dragging my two small canoes 
over the rapids, I resolved to leave them behind ; and, loading my baggage on 
my elephants, marched up the stream of the Namroop till I reached the Nam- 
phook village, which consists of eight Singfoo houses. 

23rd. — As this was the last village I should see, it was necessary to lay in a 
stock of provisions. This day was spent in bargaining for rice, and in arranging 
with the able-bodied men of the village to accompany me as guides. I had 
some difficulty in arranging with these men. It was necessary that they should 
consent to act as porters, if required, and Singfoos have a particular objection to 
carrying loads for other persons. 

24ft. — Started from Namphook village, course due south, across the Nam- 
roop, over some hilly land, covered with forest, two hundred feet higher than 
the bed of the river. After a two hours' walk we came again on to the Nam- 
roop, and waded up its stream till the evening, leaving the bed of the stream 
now and then at the bends of the river, in order to keep as straight a course as 
possible. 

Both banks of the river were covered with a forest of immense timber- 
trees, and underneath the larger trees was a rank growth of jungle, through 

Ava ; Captains Hannay and Burnett ; whilst Lieut. Wilcox (1827') went due east 
from Suddya, or nearly so, and tlius never touched tlie Patkoi range at all. I do 
not remember ever having heard of the Nonyang Lake before. I do not think 
that previous explorers speak of it ; but perhaps the records of the Society can 
give information on this point. You will observe that Mr. Jenkin's route was far 
to the east of that pursued by Mr. Griffiths (1837). There is another pass to be 
found by following the course of the Namchik River, and there are others farther 
to the west and south-west, by one of which the Burmese army crossed in 1820, as 
marked in my map deposited with the Society by Sir Andrew Waugh." 

* See Wilcox's survey map. 

t In Singfoo, Boom is a mountain ; Koo, a hill. 
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which we could not have made our way except for the tracks of wild elephants. 
Along these tracks, when it was necessary to leave the bed of the river, we 
could walk very well, and with a little cutting of the creeping and climbing 
plants, the ponies could be made to follow, but the tracks were neither high 
enough nor broad enough to admit of elephants with their loads passing along 
them, so I sent back my elephants to the village, taking on as little baggage as 
possible, partly carried by the Singfoos and partly by the ponies. The Nam- 
roop was for the most part shallow, but occasionally we came on very deep 
pools of very clear water. The quantity of fish * in these pools is astonishing. 
The Singfoos speared a great number during the day time. 

Camped at night on the banks of the Namroop. 

25th. — Continued our march up the Namroop much in the same manner as 
on the previous day, striking occasionally into the jungle to avoid going out of 
our course, which was still south, until we reached the mouth of a small 
stream called Nambong, when we left the Namroop, and waded up the Nam- 
bong to the mouth of a still smaller stream. Up this latter stream, the Nunkee, 
we travelled till evening, and encamped on its banks. 

The country, during the early part of the day, was xmdulating, and gradually 
became hilly. The principal rock was a soft blue slate ; occasionally a thin 
stratum of sandstone appeared. The strata were faulty, and in some places 
very much tumbled. 

26th. — Continued to walk up the Nunkee with slow uncertain steps, for the 
bed of this stream is composed of large round slippery boulders. After tra- 
velling about an hour up the stream we left it, and commenced the ascent of 
the Patkoi by a narrow and not very well marked path. The ascent was not 
steep : the ponies had no difficulty, except when we came to a fallen tree or 
some other obstruction caused by the living jungle. The path was very nearly 
straight ; there was hardly any attempt to lessen its steepness by altering the 
direction. As we ascended, the forest trees seemed to improve in size, and the 
undergrowth of jungle to be less thick. Of the timber trees common to Assam 
I particularly noticed the Sawf and the Mekahi. These trees average at least 
twelve feet in girth ; the latter, a noble tree, grows to the height of sixty to 
seventy feet without a branch. On the summit I found a good deep soil 
covered with bamboos, canes, and forest trees growing luxuriantly, but not so 
rankly as in the plains below. Many of the plants and trees were common to 
the plains ; others were new to me, particularly a cane bearing an edible fruit, 
which I do not recollect having seen before. I found the tea-plant abundant 
on both sides, but more plentiful on the southern than on the northern slope. 
The Singfoos gathered the leaves, and commenced to prepare tea after their 
own fashion. They told me that tea was to be found in the jungle near any 
spot where there had formerly been a Shan or Singfoo settlement. As far as I 
could see, there is a dip in the Patkoi range at this point, and it is to be sup- 
posed that the Burmese would not have selected this for their main route to 
Assam unless it had possessed considerable advantages over every other path. 
The present path rises probably from 2500 to 3000 feet, but to cross the range 
with a road it would certainly not be necessary to rise more than 2000 feet. 

On the Assam side I could see little but the tops of the hills below me, on 
account of a heavy fog ; but southward the air was clear, and I had a very fine 
view of the country. The most striking object on the Burmah side is a large 
open plain, dotted with a few trees, some eighteen or twenty miles long, by 
seven or eight broad. At the western end of this plain, and almost imme- 

* If this route is opened out, the immense quantity of fish in all these rivers 
may prove of economical importance. The most numerous are Cyprimts lyo- 
eheilus, Barhus macrocephalas, and Barlms hexagonolepis. 

t ArtocarpuB Chaplasha. 
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diately jeneatb the Patkoi, is an open sheet of water, perhaps three miles long, 
and exceeding a mile in breadth, called Nongyang * by the Singfoos. The lake 
stretches nearly from east to west. It contains a triangular-shaped island near 
its south-east extremity, where its waters are drained off by a small stream 
called Loglai, which rmining southwards, falls into the Sooroong, and this 
latter river falls into the Denai, or Kyendwen of the maps. 

The Kyendwen, it is well known, falls into the Irrawaddy, or Milee, as the 
Singfoos call the great river below Ava. 

After examining this lake, and satisfying myself that its waters did run 
southwards through the Loglai, I returned to the top of the Patkoi and 
encamped there. I was anxious, if possible, to get a view of the Assam side, 
so as to gain some idea of the best line of road to Makoom. The nearest of the 
Hookoong villages are on the banks of the Sooroong, lying under a hill called 
Gadak, which was pointed out to me, and which appeared to be about twenty- 
five miles south of Nongyang as the crow flies. In the evening two Singfoos 
came into our camp from these Sooroong villages, and I learnt with surprise 
that they had slept two nights on the road since they left their homes. They 
had travelled up the bed of the Sooroong, and then up the Loglai. The 
devious course of these streams, and the difficulty of wading over shingles and 
boulders, must account for the slow progress made. 

The villages on the Sooroong, they informed me, did not number more than 
fifteen houses, and that very little rice would be procurable. From their vil- 
lages to the Denai is a two days' march through forest. They described the 
country on each bank of the Denai as well cultivated and thickly populated. 
Prom the Patkoi to the Denai the path did not lie over any steep hills. 

The Singfoos who accompanied me had only agreed to take me as far as 
Nongyang, and I failed to induce them to go farther south with me. It was 
their busiest time of the year. The only crop they grow was being reaped, 
and they could not afford to lose any more time in securing it. 

Jt will be seen that the only difficulties to be encountered on the road between 
Assam and Hookoong are caused by the denseness of the jungle. The inter- 
vening country is a wilderness, consisting of a forest of many useful timber 
trees of immense size. Below the larger trees is a tangled mass of smaller 
plants, most of them climbers, twistii^ about the larger trees, and wrestling 
with each other in an intense struggle for life. The only paths by which man 
can move are the natural beds of rivers or mountain streams. It would be 
impossible to leave these channels except for the tracks made in the jungle by 
herds of wild elephants. Progress along such paths is very slow, and the dis- 
tance to be travelled very much increased, owing to the necessity of often fol- 
lowing the windings of the streams. 

_ The Burmese Government in former days took care that there should be a 
village, or rather a miUtary settlement, every twelve or fifteen miles along the 
route ; and it was the business of the people living at these stations to cut 
the jungles occasionally, and to remove fallen trees and other obstructions 
from the path. The route has now fallen almost entirely into disuse, on 
account of the posts having been one by one deserted. Since August last 
only three trading parties have come this way from Hookoong into Assam. 

Traders now usually travel by a more circuitous and very difficult path 
through the Naga hills, passing from one Naga village to another so as to 
obtain supplies. It is t» be wondered at that the Namroop route should be 
used at all by traders, considering that each man must carry fifteen pounds 
weight of rice for his own consumption on the journey, besides his load of 



* Nong, a lake ; Yong, the name of Shan chief, who held this post for the 
Burmese. 
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goods : but the Moolook Singfoos and Dooaniahs * are not hill-men, and, to 
avoid climbing the steep scarps which the Patkoi presents at every other point, 
they form depots of provisions along this route, much in the same manner that 
the later Arctic explorers have adopted in their expeditions on the ice. They 
carry forward rice, and bury it at convenient intervals along the road, and then 
return for their loads. What is wanted is about ninety miles of road from 
Makoom to Kyendwen. There is a sufficient amount of Naga and Dooniah 
labour to be obtained in the neighbourhood for the construction of an ordinary 
" cutcha " road, and the cost of it would not exceed one thousand rupees per 
mile. Such a road would enable the trader from Hookoong to reach Makoom 
in one-third the number of marches that the joiuney now occupies, and it 
■would render an examination of the country easy, and thus pave the way for a 
more scientifically constructed road or a railway. 

On my return I fell in with a party of eight men returning to Hookoong. 
They had brought over amber ornaments and ivory for sale. Two of the 
party were taking back about thirty yards each of the poorest description 
of calico, f and another had some sulphur. The rest had invested in opium. 

These men assured me that there was more than one well-used trade-route 
through Moonkoong, and through the Lepahee Singfoo country to Tali and 
other places in Western China. The question of opening up China to India is 
of so great importance that it is not likely to be lost sight of now that it has 
once attracted attention, but the magnitude of this subject should not make us 
pass over the value of improving the communication between the Brahmaputra 
and the Kyendwen. The great want of Assam is population to cultivate the 
soil. We can obtain labourers from Bengal, but we have also to a great extent 
to import their food, and this in a notoriously fertile country. J That Ben- 
galees have not settled to any extent in the province is, no doubt, a good deal 
owing to the illiberal pohcy of Government with respect to the selling or 
leasing of waste lands ; but it is also in part owing to the fact that the climate 
does not suit most Bengalees on their first arrival in the province. If Assapi 
is to be re-populated, it will be from the East. That the existing population 
baa been mainly derived from this quarter is shown by the language, customs, 
and physical appearance of the people. At the present time the Phakial, 
Dooaniah, and Singfoo population is increased annually to a small extent by 
the influx of emigrants from Hookoong and the Shan States. That people do 
not come in greater numbers is, I believe, entirely owing to the hardships that 
persons reared in a cultivated coimtry and unaccustomed to the jungles must 
encounter on the road. It is said that numbers of persons who leave Hookoong 
for Assam never arrive here. They lose the path, and, wandering about in the 
jungles, starve to death, or are killed by wild animals. 

I do not know what difficulties there would be in obtaining a right of way 
from the Burmese Government, but through considerably more than half the 
distance the road would lie in British territory, and the opening up of a road 
only as far as the watershed of the Patkoi would prove of no small value to 
the province. 

* The Dooaniahs are the descendants of Assamese, who were taken into slavery 
by the Singfoos and Burmese, and Phakials. 

t I am not sure about the name of this cloth. It is composed chiefly of starch, 
with a small portion of cotton to give toughness to the fabric. It is never seen 
in any civilised place ; but the Manchester manufacturers know well how to suit 
savage customers, who must have cheap clothing and do not wash their clothes. 

t The ground is cropped year after year, and no manure is used, yet the yield 
is on the average about 45 cwt. of paddy to the acre. 



